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us by refraining from attacking these coasts if we would remain neutral. The French, therefore, however much they might have felt what they would no doubt have regarded as their desertion by their British friend, would not have been in a position to reproach us with the breach of any promise or         f
treaty obligation, provided their northern coasts were not ^w attacked. The case of Belgium stood on a different footing. We were under treaty obligation to defend the neutrality of Belgium; we had given not merely a joint and several guarantee, but what a previous Foreign Secretary, Lord Clarendon, had described as " an individual guarantee " to defend it when menaced; and when it had last been threatened in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, we had taken special steps to ensure that both belligerents should respect it. Thus, on Sunday, August 2, when it was no longer possible.to doubt that the Germans were about to invade Belgium, an i&stant decision was called for from the British Government.
The British Decision
There were what one member of that Cabinet described as " heavy wrestlings " in the two meetings of that day. There were some who thought that, if the Belgians themselves did not resist, a " simple traverse " of their country would not be ground for our intervention. It was argued that we should have no right to make their country the cockpit of the European belligerents, if they themselves were consenting parties to their own violation. But this the great majority thought to be merely catching at straws, and by Sunday evening it was agreed that any '" substantial violation" of Belgium would require British intervention. Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns thereupon resigned, and two other Ministers, Sir John Simon and Lord Beauchamp, still expressed grave doubts. When the Cabinet reassembled the next morning there could no longer be any question that the violation would be " substantial " or that the Belgians intended to resist. The Bang of the Belgians was now appealing for the help guaranteed by the Treaty, and not to respond would have been to repudiate the Treaty and leave him unaided to defendtwhat we had always maintained to be a vital principle of our own European policy.he northern coasts of France, but on that the Germans had offered to meet
